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country, securing its power and prosperity by submis- 
sion and disadvantage to others; and the German idea 
of a world peace secured by the power of German mili- 
tarism is impracticable as well as unfair and abhorrent 
to other nations. It is as intolerable and impossible in 
the world as despotism would be here or in the United 
States. 

In opposition to this idea of Germany, the Allies 
should set forth, as President "Wilson has already set 
forth, an idea of peace secured by mutual regard be- 
tween States for the rights of each, and the determina- 
tion to stamp out any attempt at war as they would a 
plague that threatened the destruction of all. When 
those who accept this idea and this sort of peace can in 
word and deed speak for Germany we shall be within 
sight of a good peace. 

The establishment and maintenance of a league of 
nations such as President Wilson had advocated is more 
important and essential to secure peace than any of the 
actual terms of peace that may conclude the war. It 
will transcend them all. The best of them will be worth 
little unless the future relations of States are to be on a 
basis that will prevent a recurrence of militarism in 
any State. 

"Learn by experience or suffer" is the rule of life. 
We have all of us seen individuals becoming more and 
more a misery to themselves and others because they 
cannot understand or will not accept this rule. Is it 
not applicable to nations as well? And, if so, have not 
nations come to the great crisis in which for them the 
rule "Learn or perish" will prove inexorable ? All must 
learn the lesson of this war. The United States and 
the Allies cannot save the world from militarism unless 
Germany learns her lesson thoroughly and completely, 
and they will not save the world or even themselves by 
a complete victory over Germany until they, too, have 
learned and can apply the lesson that militarism has 
become the deadly enemy of mankind. 



A FRIENDLY TALK WITH MEXICO 

By WOODP.OW WILSON 

The President's Address to the Party of Mexican Journalists 
Touring the United States as Guests of the Committee 
on Public Information, at the White House, June 7, 1918. 

Gentlemen, I have never received a group of men 
who were more welcome than you are, because it 
has been one of my distresses during the period of my 
Presidency that the Mexican people did not more thor- 
oughly understand the attitude of the United States to- 
ward Mexico. I think I can assure you, and I hope you 
have had every evidence of the truth of my assurance, 
that that attitude is one of sincere friendship. And not 
merely the sort of friendship which prompts one not to 
do his neighbor any harm, but the sort of friendship 
which earnestly desires to do his neighbor service. 

We Have Not Wished to Interfere 

My own policy, the policy of my own administration, 
toward Mexico was at every point based upon this prin- 
ciple, that the internal settlement of the affairs of 
Mexico was none of our business ; that we had no right 



to interfere with or to dictate to Mexico in any par- 
ticular with regard to her own affairs. Take one as- 
pect of our relations which at one time may have been 
difficult for you to understand: When we sent troops 
into Mexico, our sincere desire was nothing else than to 
assist you to get rid of a man who was making the set- 
tlement of your affairs for the time being impossible. 
We had no desire to use our troops for any other pur- 
pose, and I was in hopes that by assisting in that way 
and then immediately withdrawing I might give sub- 
stantial proof of the truth of the assurances that I had 
given your Government through President Carranza. 

Even Now We Are Misrepresented 

And at the present time it distresses me to learn that 
certain influences, which I assume to be German in 
their origin, are trying to make a wrong impression 
throughout Mexico as to the purposes of the United 
States, and not only a wrong impression, but to give 
an absolutely untrue account of things that happen. 
You know the distressing things that have been happen- 
ing just off our coasts. You know of the vessels that 
have been sunk. I yesterday received a quotation from 
a paper in Guadalajara which stated that 13 of our 
battleships had been sunk off the capes of the Chesa- 
peake. You see how dreadful it is to have people so 
radically misinformed. It was added that our Navy 
Department was withholding the truth with regard to 
these sinkings. I have no doubt that the publisher of 
the paper published that in perfect innocence without 
intending to convey wrong impressions, but it is evi- 
dent that allegations of that sort proceed from those 
who wish to make trouble between Mexico and the 
United States. 

Why Our Influence In the World Grows 

Now, gentlemen, for the time being, at any rate — 
and I hope it will not be a short time — the influence of 
the United States is somewhat pervasive in the affairs 
of the world, and I believe that it is pervasive because 
the nations of the world which are less powerful than 
some of the greatest nations are coming to believe that 
our sincere desire is to do disinterested service. We are 
the champions of those nations which have not had a 
military standing which would enable them to compete 
with the strongest nations in the world, and I look for- 
ward with pride to the time, which I hope will soon 
come, when we can give substantial evidence, not only 
that we do not want anything out of this war, but that 
we would not accept anything out of it, that it is abso- 
lutely a case of disinterested action. And if you will 
watch the attitude of our people, you will see that noth- 
ing stirs them so deeply as assurances that this war, so 
far as we are concerned, is for idealistic objects. One 
of the difficulties that I experienced during the first 
three years of the war — the years when the United 
States was not in the war — was in getting the foreign 
offices of European nations to believe that the United 
States was seeking nothing for herself, that her neu- 
trality was not selfish, and that if she came in, she 
would not come in to get anything substantial out of the 
war, any material object, any territory, or trade, or any- 
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thing else of that sort. In some of the foreign offices 
there were men who personally knew me and they be- 
lieved, I hope, that I was sincere in assuring them that 
our purposes were disinterested, but they thought that 
these assurances came from an academic gentleman re- 
moved from the ordinary sources of information and 
speaking the idealistic purposes of the cloister. They 
did not believe that I was speaking the real heart of 
the American people, and I knew all along that I was. 
Now I believe that everybody who comes into contact 
with the American people knows that I am speaking 
their purposes. 

The Heart of America 

The other night in New York, at the opening of the 
campaign for funds for our Eed Cross, I made an ad- 
dress. I had not intended to refer to Russia, but I was 
speaking without notes and in the course of what I said 
my own thought was led to Russia, and I said that we 
meant to stand by Russia just as firmly as we would 
stand by Prance or England or any other of the Allies. 
The audience to which I was speaking was not an audi- 
ence from which I would have expected an enthusiastic 
response to that. It was rather too well dressed. It was 
not an audience, in other words, made of the class of 
people whom you would suppose to have the most inti- 
mate feeling for the sufferings of the ordinary man in 
Russia, but that audience jumped into the aisles, the 
whole audience rose to its feet, and nothing that I had 
said on that occasion aroused anything like the en- 
thusiasm that that single sentence aroused. Now, there 
is a sample, gentlemen. We can not make anything out 
of Russia. We can not make anything out of standing 
by Russia at this time — the most remote of the Euro- 
pean nations, so far as we are concerned, the one with 
which we have had the least connections in trade and 
advantage — and yet the people of the United States 
rose to that suggestion as to no other that I made in 
that address. That is the heart of America, and we are 
ready to show you by any act of friendship that you 
may purpose our real feelings toward Mexico. 

The Big Brother of Latin America 

Some of us, if I may say so privately, look back with 
regret upon some of the mere ancient relations that we 
have had with Mexico long before our generation; and 
America, if I may so express it, would now feel ashamed 
to take advantage of a neighbor. So I hope that you 
can carry back to your homes something better than 
the assurances of words. You have had contact with 
our people. You know your own personal reception. 
You know how gladly we have opened to you the doors 
of every establishment that you wanted to see and have 
shown you just what we were doing, and I hope you 
have gained the right impression as to why we were 
doing it. We are doing it, gentlemen, so that the 
world may never hereafter have to fear the only thing 
that any nation has to dread, the unjust and selfish 
aggression of another nation. Sometime ago, as you 
probably all know, I proposed a sort of Pan American 
agreement. I had perceived that one of the difficulties 
of our relationship with Latin America was this: The 



famous Monroe doctrine was adopted without your 
consent, without the consent of any of the Central or 
South American States. 

If I may express it in the terms that we so often 
use in this country, we said, "We are going to be your 
big brother, whether you want us to be or not." We 
did not ask whether it was agreeable to you that we 
should be your big brother. We said we were going to 
be. Now, that was all very well so far as protecting 
you from aggression from the other side of the water 
was concerned, hut there was nothing in it that pro- 
tected you from aggression from us, and I have re- 
peatedly seen the uneasy feeling on the part of repre- 
sentatives of the States of Central and South America 
that our self-appointed protection might be for our 
own benefit and our own interests and not for the in- 
terest of our neighbors. So I said, "Very well, let us 
make an arrangement by which we will give bond. 
Let us have a common guarantee, that all of us will 
sign, of political independence and territorial integ- 
rity. Let us agree that if anyone of us, the United 
States included, violates the political independence or 
the territorial integrity of any of the others, all the 
others will jump on her." I pointed out to some of the 
gentlemen who were less inclined to enter into this 
arrangement than others that that was in effect giving 
bonds on the part of the United States, that we would 
enter into an arrangement by which you would be pro- 
tected from us. 

Now, that is the kind of agreement that will have 
to be the foundation of the future life of the nations of 
the world, gentlemen. The whole family of nations 
will have to guarantee to each nation that no nation 
shall violate its political independence or its territorial 
integrity. That is the basis, the only conceivable basis, 
for the future peace of the world, and I must admit 
that I was ambitious to have the States of the two con- 
tinents of America show the way to the rest of the 
world as to how to make a basis of peace. Peace can 
come only by trust. As long as there is suspicion there 
is going to be misunderstanding, and as long as there 
is misunderstanding there is going to be trouble. If 
you can once get a situation of trust then you have got 
a situation of permanent peace. Therefore, everyone 
of us, it seems to me, owes it as a patriotic duty to his 
own country to plant the seeds of trust and of con- 
fidence instead of the seeds of suspicion and variety of 
interest. That is the reason that I began by saying to 
you that I have not had the pleasure of meeting a 
group of men who were more welcome than you are, 
because you are our near neighbors. Suspicion on your 
part distresses us more than we would be distressed by 
similar feelings on the part of those less nearby. 

When you reflect how wonderful a storehouse of 
treasure Mexico is, you can see how her future must 
depend upon peace and honor, so that nobody shall 
exploit her. It must depend upon every nation that 
has any relations with her, and the citizens of any na- 
tion that has relations with her, keeping within the 
bounds of honor and fair dealing and justice, because 
so soon as you can admit your own capital and the 
capital of the world to the free use of the resources of 
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Mexico, it will be one of the most wonderfully rich 
and prosperous countries in the world. And when you 
have the foundations of established order, and the 
world has come to its senses again, we shall, I hope, 
have the very best connections that will assure us all 
a permanent cordiality and friendship. 



DECLARATION OF THE CZECH 
DEPUTIES. 

In Convention at Prague, January 6, 1918. 

[The "Pact of Corfu," reprinted in these columns last 
month, is in effect the declaration of independence of the 
Jugoslavs. Another Slavic people that is struggling for free- 
dom from Austrian and Magyar tyranny and for independent 
nationality is the Tzecho-Slovak, inhabiting Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Austrian Silesia. Comparable, therefore, with 
the Corfu declaration is the statement of the Czech deputies 
at Prague, January 6, 1918, when they met in convention 
with the unconvened diets of the three Tzecho-Slovak prov- 
inces. The progress of the growth of the idea of independ- 
ent nationality among this people is further comparable to 
that of their brother Slavs in the fact that, like the Poles 
and the Jugoslavs, they now have a fighting force at the 
front, fighting under their national flag and politically 
speaking a Tzecho-Slovak national army. This army is sup- 
ported by a decree of the French Government, signed by 
President Poincart, Premier Clemenceau, and Foreign Minis- 
ter Pichon, which has been published in the Official Journal 
of the Republic, and reads : 

"1. The Tzecho-Slovaks, organized in an autonomous 
army and recognizing from the military point of view 
the superior authority of the French High Command, 
will fight under their own flag against the Central 
Powers. 

"2. This national army is placed, from the political 
point of view, under the direction of the Tzecho-Slovak 
National Council, whose headquarters are in Paris. 

"3. The formation of the Tzecho-Slovak Army, as 
well as its further work, are assured by the French 
Government. 

"4. The Tzecho-Slovak Army will be subject to the 
same dispositions as regards organization, hierarchy, 
administration, and military discipline as those in 
force in the French Army. 

"5. The Tzecho-Slovak Army will be recruited from 
among (a) Tzecho-Slovaks at present serving with the 
French Army ; (&) Tzecho-Slovaks from other countries 
authorized to be transferred into the Tzecho-Slovak 
Army;, and (c) Tzecho-Slovaks who will voluntarily 
enter this army for the duration of the war. 

"6. Further ministerial instructions will settle the 
application of this decree. 

"7. The President of the War Cabinet, the Secretary 
of War, and the Foreign Secretary are charged, each 
in his own sphere, to bring into effect the present de- 
cree, which will be published in the Bulletin des Lois 
and the Journal Offlciel de la RGpuUique Francaise." 

The meeting of the diets and the deputies from the 
Reichsrat at which the following declaration was adopted 
has been termed by several European writers "The Czech 
Constituent Assembly." The declaration itself was pro- 
hibited publication in the Austrian and Magyar press, but 
finally found an outlet in the Polish Glos Narodu of Cra- 
cow. — The Editor.] 

In the fourth year of this terrible war, which has al- 
ready cost the nations numberless sacrifices in blood 
and treasure, the first peace efforts have been inau- 
gurated. We, the Czech members of the Austrian 
Eeichsrat, which, through the verdicts of incompetent 
military tribunals, has been deprived of a number of its 



Slav deputies, and Czech deputies to the dissolved and 
as yet unsummoned Diet of Bohemia, and to the equally 
unsummoned Diets of Moravia and Silesia, recognize 
the declarations of the Czech deputies in the Eeichsrat, 
and deem it our duty emphatically to declare, in the 
name of the Czech nation and of its oppressed and 
forcibly silenced Slovak branch of Hungary, our atti- 
tude towards the reconstruction of international rela- 
tions. 

When the Czech deputies of our regenerated nation 
expressed themselves, during the Franco-Prussian War, 
on the international European problems, they solemnly 
declared in their memorandum of December 8, 1870, 
that "all nations, great or small, have an equal right to 
self-determination, and their complete equality should 
always be respected. Only from the recognition of the 
equality of all nations and from mutual respect) of the 
right of self-determination can come true equality and 
fraternity, a general peace and true humanity." 

We, deputies of the Czech nation, true even today to 
these principles of our ancestors, have therefore greeted 
with joy the fact that all States based upon democratic 
principles, whether they are belligerent or neutral, now 
accept with us the right of nations to free self-deter- 
mination as a guarantee of a general and lasting peace. 

Also the new Eussia accepted the principle of self- 
determination of nations during its attempts for a gen- 
eral peace, as a fundamental condition of peace. The 
nations were freely to determine their fate and decide 
whether they want to live in an independent State of 
their own or whether they choose to form one State in 
common with other nations. 

On the other hand, the Austro-Hungarian delegate 
declared, in the name of the Quadruple Alliance, that 
the question of the self-determination of those nations 
which have not hitherto enjoyed political independence 
should be solved in a constitutional manner within the 
existing State. In view of this declaration, we deem it 
our duty to declare, in the name of the Czecho-Slovak 
nation, that this point of view of the Austro-Hungarian 
representative is not our point of view. On the con- 
trary, we have in all our declarations and proposals op- 
posed this solution, because we know from our own num- 
berless bitter experiences that it means nothing but the 
negation of the principle of self-determination. We in- 
dignantly express our regret that our nation was deprived 
of its political independence and of the right of self- 
determination, and that, by means of artificial electoral 
statutes, we were left to the mercy of German minority 
statutes, we were left to the mercy of the German min- 
ority and the government of "the centralized German 
bureaucracy. 

Our brother Slovaks became the victims of Magyar 
brutality and of unspeakable violence in a State which, 
notwithstanding all its apparent constitutional liber- 
ties, remains the darkest corner of Europe, and in which 
the non-Magyars, who form the majority of the popu- 
lation, are ruthlessly oppressed by the ruling minority, 
extirpated, denationalized from childhood, unrepre- 
sented in Parliament and civil service, deprived of public 
schools, as well as of all private educational institu- 
tions. 



